Chapter Three
THE NEW SCHOOL SYSTEM
THE conquest of power by the Fascists gave Italian
educationists an opportunity of giving effect to their
programmes such as they or their predecessors had never
enjoyed since the time of Casati. Many of the circumstances
were, at least outwardly, similar. As in 1859, the Government
in November 1922 had obtained full powers from Parliament, so
that the interminable discussions which had wrecked many
generous attempts to improve the lot of public education in Italy
were easily avoided; however strong the reasons a man might have
for opposing the new educational bills, in whole or in part, he was
reduced to the rank of a grumbler by the law granting full powers.
As in 1859, a long-thought-out plan for the recasting of the whole
school system was ripe for practical experiment. As in 1859, a
group of men who had set aside their minor differences, or major
differences not directly affecting the realm of education, and
who had identified their personal ambitions with the promotion
of a higher standard of culture for the Italian people, had
obtained legislative and executive power. But great as was the
resemblance between the two historical situations, the differences,
as regards education and the schools, were still greater. The
break with the past which the reforms of 1859 had brought about
or sanctioned was much more decisive than that which education
experienced in 1923. The structure of the educational system
built in 1859 and completed in the following fifty years was too
wide and strong to be affected in all its parts, or indeed in its
main elements. Some of the fundamental problems which had
been solved legally needed more than sixty years to be solved in
practice, e.g., the problem of illiteracy; and no new philosophical
or political system was needed to complete what had been carried
on with considerable success in that half-century. The principle
of the differentiation of post-primary schools, whether as regards
the financial position or the vocation in nuce of the young students,
was not overcome, in the new ideas, by a more democratic or
aristocratic outlook. Thus the new system did not provide a
totally different structure for the schools. The changes were
manifold and important enough for us to take notice of them, but
they would not be so important if they had not been accompanied
by the attempt to give a new spirit to the intellectual education